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THE MERCHANT FLEET OF JAVA 1820-1850 
A Preliminary Survey 


by F.J.A. BROEZE 


The historiography of the Javanese economy during the half century 
or so after Britain in 1816 returned the Dutch East Indies to the Nether- 
lands has — perhaps not unnaturally — until now primarily revolved 
around two closely related problems: the British-Dutch trade rivalry 
(with occasionally the Americans thrown in to spice the debate) and the 
development of the Culture System in all its aspects (1). While there can 
be not doubt about the significance of these factors for the economie and 
social “progress” of Java, this concentration has caused historians to 
neglect several other aspects of her economic life. One such sector about 
which little is known, and yet was of invaluable importance, was the 
merchant fleet registered in Javanese ports. 


One of the most challenging and vital tasks the Commissioners 
General faced was the regulation of both external and internal trade and 
shipping. Whilst political conditions in Europe and the financial imbroglio 
of the government in the East dictated that fore.gn shipping should not 
be excluded from Java, the Commissioners were firmly intent on main- 
taining Batavia’s position as the entrepdét of the archipelago. Therefore, 
when in 1818 the ’Reglement op het heffen der inkomende en uitgaande 


(1) See e.g. WM.F. Mansvelt, De Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij 1824-1924 
(Haarlem 1924, 2 vols), J.S. Furnivall, Netherlands India (Cambridge 1939), or 
N, Tarling, Anglo-Dutch Rivalry in the Malay World (Cambridge 1962), The 
present essay is a revised version of a paper given to the Sixth International 
Conference on Asian History, held in Yogyakarta in August 1974, 
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regten’ was issued all vessels arriving from Europe, America, or any 
possession of any European power in Africa or Asia were allowed to 
discharge only in Batavia, although in special cases permission might be 
granted to unload in Semarang or Surabaya (*). Loading for overseas 
was taken in any one of them. No commercia! activities were allowed in 
the other two ports, and it needed a special Resolution of the Governor- 
General before overseas shipping from the two eastern ports could call 
at Batavia for provisions or orders (°). Chinese junks were restricted to 
Batavia. 


As a consequence the coastal and interinsular trade was legally 
reserved to colonial shipping and that of friendly native powers. In 
order to make this reservation effective, on the same day as the general 
regulation a ’Reglement op de zeebrieven en scheeps-passen’ was passed 
that regulated the conditions of reg'stration for colonial shipping (*). A 
distinction was made between vessels of European, and native rigging 
with respect to the issuing of ship’s certificates, but further all require- 
ments were identical. All vessels belonging to residents of the Dutch 
possessions were obliged to fly the Dutch tricolor (not a separate banner 
or flag) and would enjoy all its privileges — although it soon became 
clear that colonial ships on arrival in the Netherlands did not have the 
same legal position as metropolitan vessels (*). An annoying consequence 
of this stipulation for the historian is that it is impossible to distinguish 
in any official statistics (whether in the Netherlands, Java, or elsewhere) 
between colonial and Dutch shipping. 

Until 1834 no restriction was put on the period of residence or the 
nationality of any individual or firm in whose name the vessel was to 
be registered. This was to the great advantage of the British merchant 





(7) The Reglement was published on 28 August 1818. Its text can be found in the 
Regeringsalmanak en Naamregister voor Nederlandsch Indié, 1821, pp. 42-53. 
Before this regulation was passed overseas shipping could load in all Javanese 
ports; thus in December 1816/January 1817 the Dutch vessel Aurora called at 
Batavia, Indramayu, and Semarang to take in her cargo (Amsterdamsche Courant, 
21 May 1817). 

(°) Resolution of 18 June 1819, in Regeringsalmanak, 1821, pp, 67-68. 

(4) Regeringsalmanak, 1821, pp. 57-59. 

(®) Publication of the Governor-General in Council, 27 November 1821, in Rege- 
ringsalmanak, 1823, p.64 Until 1834 at various occasions several Batavia 
merchants petitioned the Dutch government requesting that colonial ships be 
treated on the same footing as metropolitan ones, but no concessions were made 
(Algemeen Riiksarchief The Hague (henceforth ARA), Staatssecretarie 2286, 4 
August 1825 N 103; 3337. 24 January 1830 N 89; and 3894, 6 March 1834 N 
114). 
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houses on Java, most of whom were also engaged in shipowning. As they 
could be regarded as the Javanese branches of firms based in Britain, 
also their shipping should be regarded as foreign when it arrived in Ba- 
tavia from fore:gn ports in Europe or America: colonial vessels would 
in that case fulfill the functions of overseas traders and thus defeat the 
double aim of the earlier measures to protect both Dutch shipping (and 
indirectly Dutch trade) and the commercial position of Batavia. Hence 
in 1821 colonial shipping was put on the same footing as foreign shipping 
for those circumstances (°). This did not prevent a few houses, notably 
that of Thornton & West, to continue using their ships in the trade with 
Britain (‘), but new residency acts in 1834 virtually prevented new 
foreign business firms to be established and enter colonial shipping (°$). 


As a reaction to the spectacular rise of Singapore in 1825 the ports 
of Batavia, Riau, Semarang, and Surabaya were declared to be free 
entrepéts and opened without restrictions to all overseas shipping (°). 
From 1836 onwards, moreover, the Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij 
was allowed to have her chartered ships load and depart for overseas 
directly from many of the minor ports East of Surabaya, such as Pasuruan 
or Besuki, and this facility was also extended to Cilacap on the southern 
coast of Java (?°). These concessions to overseas shipping unavoidably 
reduced the traffic available to colonial shipping, although jts legal mo- 
nopoly was maintained until 1850. In that year Dutch metropolitan 
shipping was allowed into the coastal and intra-colonial trades (1), 
which may be taken as hoth a convenient and a functional end to the 
period under review. 


The following analysis will only peztain to Javanese shipping with 
European rigging, and not take into account any native craft like praus. 


(°) Regulation of 13 October 1821, in Regeringsalmanak, 1822, p, 58; sec also 
H.R.C. Wright, Free Trade and Protection in the Netherlands 1816-1830 
(Cambridge 1955), p. 193. 

(7) H.M. Customs & Excise, London, Bills of Entry: Bill A (availabie in the Cus- 
toms’ House, London, and the newspaper library of the British Museum at 
Colindale), 1819-1850, passim, for daily lists of shipping arrivals at London. 

(3) Publication of the Governor-General ad interim, 12 March 1834, in Regeringsal- 
mavak, 1838 pp. 34-35; see also ARA, Staatssecretarie 3929, 25 June 1834 
N 103, and 3970, 9 November 1834 N 1. 

(°) Regeringsalmanak, 1827, pp. 30-36, 

(10) ARA, Staatssecretarie 5135, p. 1139, 21 April 1836 N 22. The first ship to 
arrive in Holland from a minor port was the Clara Henriette from Pasuruan 
(Algemeen Handelsblad, 17 May 1837). 

(11) Encyclopaedie van Nederlandsch Indié (The Hague/Leyden 1918), vol.2, p. 21 
article entitled “Handel en Scheepvaart”). 
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Primarily this is a restriction imposed by the nature of the main source 
for this essay, the annually published Regeringsalmanak voor Neder- 
landsch Indie (?*). The series of ships reg'stered in Javanese port as 
given in the almanac include only occasionally craft with native rig, and 
it is possible that a sizeable fleet of these boats is neglected, especially 
as they sometimes appear for non-Javanese ports, such as Bencoolen or 
Palembang. However, for Gresik and some minor ports in the early 
1820s mention was made of several toop’s and sala-sala’s (though not 
praus), while several observers noted that Javanese shipping had become 
predominantly European rigged (!*). Whatever native craft there may 
have been on Java during the period 1820-1850 was of the smallest sea- 
going type and did not play a significant role. 


The Regeringsalmanak was the laudable continuation of the Java 
Annual Directory and Almanac, edited under the auspices of the British 
authorities and indicative of the intimate relations between government 
and commerce. Of each ship information is given relating to her rig, size, 
master, and owner. Although the lists generally can be regarded as 
reliable, minor inaccuracies which cannot be removed are introduced by 
several factors. Firstly, it is not quite clear how closely in time the lists 
followed actual developments : thus while the firm of MacQuoid David- 
son & Co. went bankrupt early in 1827 their name appeared in the 
register until 1829. Secondly, individual inaccuracies occur : sometimes 
whilst in other cases ships were apparently registered in two places in 
ships were not mentioned, although it is certain that they (still) existed, 
the same year. Worst of all perhaps was the registrar of Surabaya in 
the early 1830s: from 1829 to 1833 he did not give any details about 
ownership, after 1830 he did not bother to indicate any changes jn the 
register, and in 1834 there was no return at all! 


The total tonnage of shipping registered in Javanese ports during 
the period 1820-1850 can be gleaned from the following table : 


(12) Unless indicated otherwise, evidence for the following analysis has always been 
taken from the Regeringsalmanak of the appropriate year. 

(13) See e.g. T.S. Raffles, The History of Java (London 1817), vol. 1, pp. 182-185 

and 203; J. Crawfurd, History of the Indian Archipelago (Edinburgh 1820), 

vol. 1, p. 209; and G.W. Earl, The Eastern Seas (London 1837), pp. 24 and 38. 


TABLE 1: Total Javanese Shipping 


Year 1820 1825 1830 1835 1840 1845 1850 


Tonnage | 19,844 14,584 17,361 17.457 17,779 18,342 15,503 
(in lasts)’ 


Index 100 135 160 161 164 169 143 


* The last was identical to the Koyang, the native measure 
for rice cargoes, and reckoned to be equivalent to two tons burthen. 


No complete figures exist for the period before 1820, but all evidence 
points to rapid growth in the 1810s as. well as in the ensuing decade, 
which around 1830 was consolidated on a level that was probably twice 
as high as that of the late 1810s. These figures suggest that under the 
impetus of the British occupation and the subsequent penetration of 
private trade enterprise into the archipelago, local shipping forged ahead 
to cater for the increase in coastal and regional traffic. As remarkable 
as this sharp rise of tonnage was the no more than slight impact made 
by the settlement of Singapore. Although that port quickly succeeded 
in attracting much native shipping, and relations with Sumatra, Borneo 
and the Eastern parts of the archipelago were soon established, which 
undoubtedly must have been at the expense of Batavia as entrepdét for 
the East, apparently enough scope for expansion existed (!4). While in 
the late 1820s total Javanese tonnage rose, but the actual traffic of Java 
with the islands remained stable at arround 23,000 last per year (arrivals 
only), this was just the reverse for the next two decades (15). Arrivals 
steadily increased to 40,000 lasts in 1841 and 1843, after which there was 
a slump (in 1847 even less than 30,000 lasts arrived) that only ended in 
the early fifties. As the Javanese fleet hardly increased during the same 
period, it must have improved its productivity by a more rational and 
efficient use of the available cargo capacity. 


(14) Contemporary accounts of the early development of Singapore can be found in 
Earl, The Eastern Seas, and J.H. Moor, Notices of the Indian Archipelago and 
Adjacent Countries (Singapore 1837). 

(15) Comprehensive statistics of the shipping movements of Java and Madura were 
published in the yearly Verslag van den Handel en de Scheepvaart op Java en 
Madura, while chronologically arranged tables can be found in GF. de Bruijn 
Kops, Statistiek van den Handel en de Scheepyaart op Java en Madura (Batavia 
1857-58 2 vols). 
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The table below shows what percentage of the Javanese fleet was 
owned in each port: 


TABLE 2: Localisation of Javanese Shipping (in %e of total tonnage) 




















YEAR 1820 1825 1830 1835 i840 1845 1850 
BATAVIA 27.1 28.2 28.6 45 2 34.6 31.8 22.6 
Minor Ports 7 13 o° 7 , 

CENTRAL JAVA® 7-4 13.4 9.8 7.7 8.7 73 9.5 
SEMARANG 20.7 D2 20.5 12.2 13.3 13.6 10.1 
REMBANG 4.7 8.8 9,2 22 a2 8.3 7.8 
GRESIK 15.5 10.0 14.6 17.8 17.2 i7 2 28.4 
SURABAYA 15.5 19.3 13.7 10.6 16.9 17.9 17.6 
Minor Ports ¢ ‘ ‘ 

EAST JAVAt 5.1 ae a, 4.1 4.1 4.0 4.0 


* Cirebon, Tegal, Pekalongan, Joana, Japara. 
** Pasuruan, Probolinggo, Besuki, Banyuwangi, Madura, Sumanap. 


Several significant features immediately jump to the eye. First of these 
is the predominance of the three ports open for overseas trade (Batavia, 
Semarang, and Surabaya) which together constantly accounted for some 
two-thirds of all tonnage, except for the final year 1850 when their 
share dropped to no more than 50 percent. This preponderance can be 
explained by their economic functions as nodal points for local and re- 
gional trade, and is well illustrated by both the long supremacy of 
Batavia and reversedly by the lack of development in the minor ports. 
Different cases are presented by Rembang and Gresik. The former port 
had traditionally been the major supplier of shipbuilding timber, and 
under Raffles’ government its jati had competed very successfully in 
Bengal with local and Burmese teak (16). Although after the restitution 


(16) Crawfurd, Indian Archipelago, vol. 1, pp. 425-427; and J. Phipps, A Collection 
of Papers Relative to Shipbuilding in India (Calcutta 1840), pp. 62, 68 and 
184-187, See also Dirk van Hogendorp, Bericht van den tegenwoordigen toestand 
der Bataafsche Bezitt:ngen in Oost-Indié (2nd edition, Delft 1802), pp. 82-86. 
The last big ship to be built for quite some time on Java was the Admiral 
Buijskes of 286 last which was launched in December 1818 (Bataviasche Courant, 
19 Decembtr 1818). 
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the cutting of timber was discouraged and the local shipyards conse- 
quently lost much of their importance, nevertheless some local shipping 
enterprise could be based on it. 

Similar conditions prevailed in Gresik where a large community of 
predominantly Arabs exploited the local timber resources. While Rem- 
bang was also a commercial port of some significance the trade of Gresik 
itself was negligible: the passenger and commodity traffic of East Java 
passed almost exciusively through the rather unsatisfactory harbour of 
adjacent Surabaya from where also the shipping to and from Madura 
sailed. The importance of the shipowners of Gresik cannot be underes- 
timated : until 1835 their fleet grew faster than that of Java as a whole, 
while they registered a most remarkable increase (from 3,146 to 4,401 
lasts) during the second half of the 1840s, in contrast with the sharp decli- 
ne of Batavia (from 5,825 down to 3,504 lasts), Semarang (2,495 to 1,571), 
and Surabaya (form 3,283 to 2,730). 

In order to appreciate fully the implications of these developments 
it is necessary to consider the ethnic composition of the Javanese shipow- 
ners, as shown jn the following table : 


TABLE 3: Shipowning of the Various Ethnic Groups on Java 
(in % of total tonnage) 


YEAR 1820 1825 1830 1835 1840 1845 1850 
DUTCH 25.6 22.7 20.9 25.5 21.2 18.4 96 
BRITISH 22.6 95,3 20.6 24.8 15.7 9.2 93 


Other 


Eiropenti 5.2 8.8 0.5 2.7 (1.9 “= _ 
ARAB 218 184 325 321 314 410 50.7 
CHINESE 16.7 132 116 109 25.7 253 287 
NATIVE * 7.3 100 10.0 41 4.6 4.7 3.1 


* Javanese, Sundanese, and Madurese. 


The most significant feature of this table is the development of Arab 
shipping. This occurred in two separate waves: the first in the late 
1820s, parallel to the general increase of Javanese shipping but at a 
considerably higher rate of growth, and then after a period of consoli- 
dation in the 1830s another tremendous leap ahead, resulting in an 
absolute preponderance in 1850. More detailed analysis of the ports of 
residence of the Arabs shows that, while Gresik was without any doubt 


their centre of gravity, the whole of East Java felt their impact. 
Moreover, losses in Semarang were more than compensated for by the 
establishment of several owners in Batavia where the Arabs previously 
had only played a very minor role. 


TABLE 4: Arab Shipping in each Javanese Port (in lasts) 


YEAR 1820 1825 1830 1835 1840 1845 1850 
BATAVIA —_ — 323 556 400 1070 957 


Minor Ports 





CENTRAL JAVA 213. 181s 414. i303 373 70426 
SEMARANG 765 1060 1775 1128 1366 1056 404 
REMBANG 160 = 199 738 — a = es 

GRESIK 976 847 1839 2721 2476 2411 3651 
SURABAYA 123. 342—S (500)* = 691.—S «960 24022117 
pee eee 125 54 54 196 — 117-309 
TOTAL 2362 2683. «S«5642.«S «559555757525 7863 





* Estimate 


Whilst the Arabs, generally fulfilling the functions of Second Hand 
and local and interinsular trader-transporters, more than grasped the 
opportunities offered by the growth of overseas and internal trade from 
1815 onwards, their commercial colleagues the Chinese declined until 
the mid 1830s, although their fleet maintained its absolute size. Then, 
uniquely, in a very short time they more than doubled their tonnage 
until it constituted more than a quarter of total Javanese shipping, at 
which level it was stabilised. Although Chinese ownership was geographi- 
cally extremely scattered, and could fluctuate violently jn individual 
ports, their main strength came to reside in Central Java, where the Arabs 
were practically absent and few Europeans had ventured, as is shown 
in the following table : 
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TABLE 5: Chinese Shipping in each Javanese Port (in lasts) 


YEAR 1820 1825 1830 1835 1840 1845 1850 
BATAVIA 406 316 230 574 1300 628 165 
Minor Ports . oe 7 aa 
SEMARANG 315 170 437 507 805 1924 1083 
REMBANG 124 183 450 183 776 1279 936 
GRESIK 291 — 33 — 274 556 580 
SURABAYA 222 145 2% 45 44] 404 557 
Mi 5 < 

ela 185-185 S 7) 130 
TOTAL 1811 1927 2015 1895 4561 4644 4368 


* Estimate impossible 


The growth of Arab and Chinese tonnage ultimately went at the 
expense of that owned by Europeans, as native Javanese shipping consti- 
tuted never more than 10 per cent of the total fleet, and in the early 
thirties this was reduced to a figure that fluctuated around the 4 per cent 
mark. Of this a major part was owned by the Sultan of Sumanap on 
Madura and hence would have its own sphere of operations. As could 
be expected the main source of strength of the Europeans was in the 
three ’overseas’ ports : 


TABLE 6: Dutch Shipping in each Javanese Port (in lasts) 


YEAR 1820 1825 1830 1835 1840 1845 1850 
BATAVIA 873 1069 1270 2727 2007 2704 1076 
Minor Ports 5 

CENTRAL JAVA 161 302 144 242 145 — — 

SEMARANG 954 605 1295 499 189 221 — 

REMBANG 58 410 252 201 14] 162 231 
GRESIK 140 60 80 160 115 77 ra 

SURABAYA 328 745 [5751 * 430 1092 113 109 
Minor Ports . < 
EAST JAVA 263 113 18 190 77 102 25 
TOTAL 2776 3304 3634 4448 3765 3379 1495 


* Estimate 
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The predominance of Batavia is even more marked in the British case: 


TABLE 7: British Shipping in each Javanese Port (in lasts) 


YEAR 1820 1825 1830 1835 1840 1845 1850 
BATAVIA 1643 2292 3083 3889 2332 1428 1397 
CENTRAL JAVA 37 -- “= — 187 — —_ 
SEMARANG 213 259 -- — a — — 
REMBANG 119 507 a a — 30 a 
GRESIK _ a= —- ao -- -- c¢ 
SURABAYA 419 635 [500]* 443 271 236 12 
Minor Ports 15 f — = - 

EAST JAVA 

TOTAL 2445 3693 3583 4332 2790 1694 1444 


* Estimate 


The rise of the Arabs and Chinese meant not only a general decline of 
the Europeans, but also and more specifically their ejection from the 
minor ports and even Surabaya and Semarang (they had never been 
prominent in Gresik), gradual inroads into the predominant position in 
Batavia, and in fact, as can be seen from Table 2, a severe erosion of the 
position of Batavia itself, and to a lesser degree the two other overseas 
ports. 


* * 


After having sketched the main features of the pattern of shipowning 
on Java, we now must attempt to penetrate to the level of the individual 
entrepreneur. As everywhere else in the shipping world of the period, 
one has to consider the relationship between trade and transport in 
order to put the functions of Java’s fleet into proper perspective, and 
to provide a framework for the analysis of its structure and management. 
Although it is not possible to give definite answers to these questions 
without information from business archives (and it jis unlikely that 
many of these survive), circumstantial evidence can be fruitfully used 
here. Again the Regeringsalmanak provides the bulk of the information 
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through the fact that its shipping lists also mention the names of 
both captain and owner, and a sepafate list of European merchant houses 
on Java. Thus, if we find a European commercial establishment also 
owning one or more ships, it may be inferred that their shipping was 
operated very much in connection with their mercantile operations. At 
the other end of the scale we may encounter the owner who commands 
his own vessel, and infer from this that the management of this ship is 
fully orientated towards the transport function. Of course such an 
identification can never be completely accurate, and a vast area of gra- 
duation exists between the merchant-adventurer and the full-time 
shipowner, but as I hope to demonstrate it is possible to draw some 
general conclusions (!*). 

Considering the case of the European shipowners first, they com- 
prised only few master-owners who showed a tendency to decrease 
during the period. Their top year in Batavia was 1820, when seven out 
of 24 European ships were owned by their captains. They generally 
operated medium to small craft, probably mainly engaged in the coastal 
trade. A few cases have been found of master-owners ascending to the 
ownership of several vessels whilst not engaging in mercantile operations. 
One of these was the Dane L. Christensen, in 1820 captain of the Emile of 
124 lasts, which was owned jointly by him and the Dutch merchant P.G. 
Siberg. In 1823 he bought his first ship, the Gombora of 90 lasts, and 
from then things moved fast. The next year he acquired the brig De Drie 
Marias (51 lasts), in 1825 another three vessels (the ship Helen, 178 
lasts, and the brigs Louisa de Cock, 159 lasts, and Elizabeth, 94 lasts; he 
had sold the Gombora in the previous yer), and in 1826 yet another 
two : the ship Ster, 150 lasts, and the brig Philotax of 112 lasts. In 1827 
Christensen suddenly is not mentioned any more, and his ships are in 
other hands. Another example is that of the Scot George Ingram, who 
started in 1820 as the master of the ship Racehorse (116 lasts) of Sema- 
rang. In 1825 he moved to Batavia, and from 1827 operated and 
commanded the Marquis of Hastings of 130 lasts, which he had bought 
second-hand. In 1835 he retired from the sea, but continued to own 
shipping: first the large Esperance (260 lasts), which he in 1838/39 
exchanged for several small craft. In the early forties Ingram’s name 
disappears from the lists, Both these men seem to epitomise the full-time 
shipowner, but their case was rare. 


(17) This analysis does not take into account the composite ownership of each 
individual vessel (about which it is virtually impossible to get any information), 
but as my concern here is with the management of shipping, knowledge of the 
name of the managing owner (who was the person or firm mentioned in the 
lists of the Regeringsalmanak) is sufficient. 
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By far the greatest proportion of British and Dutch ships belonged 
to the big merchant houses of Batavia and the two lesser overseas ports. 
One might indeed almost go so far as to say that in the shipping register 
one can truly observe the rise and fall of the individual firms. Names 
of prominent British houses include Jessen, Trail & Co. (also agents 
for the Ganges Insurance Co. of Calcutta and the British East India 
Company ; on the lists 1820-25), Deans Scott & Co. (also at Semarang ; 
agents of the Calcutta Insurance Co. and Lloyd’s ; until 1823), Macquoid 
Davidson & Co. (founded by Raffles’ comrade-in-arms MacQuoid ; until 
1827/29), Thompson Roberts & Co. (operating sailing ships from 1824 
to 1838, and the steamboat Van der Capellen until the early 1840’s; the 
firm was still active as merchants in 1850), Thornton West & Co (until 
1836), Miln Haswell & Co. (until 1837), Maclaine Watson & Co., and 
finally Paine Stricker & Co (3). 


These houses owned and managed often fleets of several ships, that 
were obviously intended to serve their own distributing and collecting 
trade in the archipelago, but also served for expeditions to Bengal and 
even Europe. In 1825 MacQuoid Davidson & Co. were at the peak of 
their shipowning career, possessing three ships and one brig totalising 
691 lasts. Even larger fleets were built up by Thompson Roberts & Co. (in 
1830 seven vessels and 993 lasts), Maclaine Watson & Co. (in 1835 six 
vessels of 609 lasts, 1840 the same number of craft, but only 560 lasts, 
while from 1845 they were exclusively engaged in trade), and Paine 
Stricker & Co. This firm (perhaps the most prominent foreign house) 
owned four vessels of 574 lasts in 1840, seven of 824 in 1845, and finally 
five of 1,012 in 1850; in the last year their fleet comprised 70 per cent 
of all British owned tonnage in Batavia. 


What does this information signify ? Throughout the whole period 
by far the greatest proportion of the fleet was owned by the great import 
and export houses, but two distinct periods of change can be discerned : 
the late 1820s when several houses went bankrupt, but other British 
firms took their place and hardly any change occured in the total 
tonnage and function of their shipping, and the late 1830s. During the 
latter time Miln Haswell & Co. and a few minor firms disappeared, 
while the stricter regulations on the residence of foreigners did not 
allow others to take over. Moreover, most of the other large houses, 


(18) Thornton West & Co’s affairs were taken over by Martin Dyce & Co. (who 
preferred not to engage in shipping), Miln Haswell & Co, were liquidated without 
apparent successors, whilst Maclaine Watson & Co. went through a troubled 
time of reorganisation after the death in 1840 of the senior partner Gillean 
Maclaine. 
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such as Thompson Roberts & Co. or Maclaine Watson & Co., gradually 
moved away from shipowning. This suggests very strongly that, although 
a firm like Paine Stricker & Co. apparently still found it beneficial to 
combine trade and shipping, generally this nexus was not any more 
considered essential for the efficient handling of mercantile operations, 
and that hence independent carriers satisfactorily performed the trans- 
port services. 

A similar interpretation can be offered for the development and 
subsequent decline in Dutch shipping. Also here the greater proportion 
was owned by the big mercantile houses: Van der Kaa Haste & Co., 
J.C. Romswinckel & Co. (both one time agents of the Rotterdam 
merchant prince Anthony van Hoboken) (1°), Westermann & De Nijs, 
Brouwer Nolthenius & Co., and Tissot Lagnier & Co. in Batavia; J. Jo- 
hannis and J. Tissot in Semarang (the latter constituting the local 
branch of the Batavia partnership) ; and De Roock & Koster (Van 
Hoboken’s agents) (7°) and Manuel & Preijer in Surabaya. When she 
first started operations in the mid 1820s the N.H.M. herself felt very 
strongly the need for her own ships, especially on the outlying posts 
and in the intra-Asian trades (particularly to Bengal and the Gulf of 
Persia), and had immediately a few vessels brought out to Java, though 
not reg:stered there (*'). In 1835 the company had the barque Sumatra 
especially built for this purpose (°°), and in 1850 the Factorij at Batavia 
still operated two ships. 

It is interesting to note that the main business relations of the N.H.M. 
in the late 1830s, when the company followed a policy of bulk sales to 
only a few European houses, Tissot Lagnier & Co. and Manuel & 
Preijer (7°), both used their own vessels for their business. Indeed, the 
former partnership was the only Dutch one that could ever match the 
biggest British firms in shipowning. In 1835 they had a fleet of ten 
vessels of 1,161 lasts, in 1840 seven of 968 lasts, and finally in 1845 six 
with 1,124 lasts. The following table describing their holdings in 1835 
illustrates the great variety in the size of their ships and hence the diver- 
sity of trades in which they employed their fleet : 


(19) A, Hoynck van Papendrecht, Gedenkboek Van Hoboken & Co. 1774-1924 (Rot- 
terdam 1924), p, 132. 

(20) Hoynck van Papendrecht, Van Hoboken, p. 140. 

(21) Mansvelt, De N.H.M., vol, 1, p. 197, and vol. 2, pp, 56-57 and 78-81. The 
last of these ships was sold in 1832 (ARA, depository at Schaarsbergen, 
Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij (henceforth ARA Sch, NHM), 20/5, Annual 
Report of 3 June 1833, p. 15). 

(22) ARA Sch, NHM 20/5, Annual Report of 31 May 1836, n.p. 

(23) Mansvelt, De N.H.M.,, vol, 2, pp. 19-20. 
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TABLE 8 : The Fleet of Tissot Lagnier & Co. in 1835 


RIG NAME OF VESSEL SIZE | PORT OF REGISTRATION 
ship Fathalhair 202 1. Batavia 
barque Fatal Bone 200 Batavia 
ship Mercury 164 Batavia, Semarang 
ship Perle 163 Batavia 
barque Le Charles 99 Batavia 
barque Zephijr 96 Batavia 
brig La Lucile 84 Batavia 
barque | Paul 60 Batavia 
barque | Zeelust 58 Batavia 
schooner | Auguste | 35 Batavia, Semarang 








In 1845, however, the financial quagmire that held them trapped since 
1840 finally devoured them, and they were forced to liquidate (**). 
Several other firms went under in the same crisis, notably Manuel & 
Preijer and Van Basel Toelaer & Co., which latter firm also had a branch 
in Canton, and no new firms took their place as shipowners. As it seems 
unlikely that despite these setbacks the Dutch share in the Javanese 
trade dropped considerably, their cargoes like'those of the British houses 
must increasingly have been carried by independent shipowners — who 
then should be found amongst the Arab and Chinese. 

From an analysis of the tonnage belonging to Arabs it is clear that 
throughout the period a great part of their shipping was employed on or 
at least suitable for heavy traffic and/or long distance (inter-insular and 
regiona!) trades, both competing with and supplementing the services of 
the European owners. While they owned some small craft of under 50 
lasts, most vessels were considerably larger. Thus the Arab fleet of 
Gresik in 1820 consisted of eight vessels of 976 lasts, an average of more 
than 120 lasts, the largest ship measuring 228. In 1830 nine out of 16 
ships were over 100 lasts, in 1840 eleven out of 19, in 1850 sixteen out 
of 25, while the average size of the latter vessels amounted to almost 150 
lasts. This average was only surpassed by that of Semarang in 1830, 
when eight Arab ships totalled no less than 1775 lasts: almost 200 per 
ship, while the largest was the unique Fait Allam of 560 lasts, a giant 
even by European strandards and comparable to the Bengal-built East 
Indiamen of the time. This was probably the ship Earl alluded to as 
having been built in stages on the banks of the river Solo (7°). The 
building had started 80 miles from the sea in the forest, and every time 


(24) Mansvelt, De N.H.M., vol, 2, p. 40. 
(25) Earl, The Eastern Seas, pp. 71-72: Phipps, A Collection of Papers, p. 184. 
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the hull became too deep for the water level of the river, it was floated 
downstream for some distance when the operation would be started 
again. 

With their large ships the Arabs participated right from the beginning 
in the long-distance trades, and acquired sufficient expertise and expe- 
rience to take over from the Europeans. It is much difficult, however, 
to establish what connection their shipping had with their own trading 
operations, as no lists of Arab merchants are given in the Regeringsal- 
manak. One can only identify the master-owners, and it is significant 
that this form of ownership was more common amongst the Arabs than 
the Europeans. Thus in Semarang in 1830 of the eight ships mentioned 
above, three were fully owned by their master, and in two, including the 
Fait Allam, the captain held one half. Ten years later, of thirteen 
vessels four were fully and one half owned by the master. For Gresik, 
the hub of Arab maritime enterprise, the figures for those years were 
eleven out of sixteen (and certainly not only the smallest), five out of 
nineteen, and in 1850 seven out of 25. This tendency away from the 
master-owner can be observed even more markedly in the main commer- 
cial ports Batavia and Surabaya, where in 1850 he had completely di- 
sappeared. 


Although ownership generally remained widespread, a slight trend 
towards concentration can be observed. In Gresik in 1850 four indivi- 
duals or partnerships owned more than one ship, in Batavia two. The 
greatest single fleets were built up in Surabaya by two members of the 
prominent family of Habassij (al-Habshi), Said Hassan and Said Alwi, 
who during the forties both were elevated to the rank of Pangeran. In 
1840 they possessed together five ships, and in 1850 accounted for half 
the Arab fleet of their port, having more than 1,000 lasts under their 
control : 


TABLE 9: The Fleet of the Habassij’s in 1850 








, Waka Aer S7eeoR caer Devs CAPTAIN'S 
RIG NAME OF VESSEL SIZ! OWNER ETHNIC GROUP 
barque iis 0 tee Abdul Hasim 186 1. Said Hassan Dutch 
barque Shat Elvrat 150 Said Hassan Dutch 
barque Camda Torieda 146 Said Hassan Dutch 
barque Bacht Mastora 185 Said Alwi Arab 
barque Asad Dolla 169 Said Alwi Arab 
barque Salma 160 Said Alwi Dutch 


barque Safoera 93 Said Alwi Arab 
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As the Habassij’s were extensively engaged in trade, their example 
shows that also in the Arab case the connection between trade and 
shipping could be close (*°). This nexus shows itself even more clearly 
in the fact that Alwi Habassij started as captain of Hassan’s only ship in 
1820. In the 1830s another two Habassij’s are mentioned as masters of 
Hassan’s ships, while Alwi’s son Hoesin in 1850 served in the same 
capacity on one of his father’s ships. Yet another Habassij, Abdullah, in 
1845 master of Hassan’s barque Camba Tarida was perhaps identical 
with the owner-master of the brig Fatal Ghaijer, which in 1835 was 
registered at Batavia. 

No other Arab family was so numerously represented in the lists of 
the Regeringsalmanak, but several show the same features of sharing 
captaincy and ownership between two or more of its members. Thus in 
1840 in Gresik, of all 19 ships (including five with master-owners), no 
less than six had captains of the same family name as the owners. 
Several families can be traced in the lists of more than one port: the 
Habassij’s in Surabaya, Batavia and Gresik, the Bahasoan’s (al-Ba Ha- 
shuan) in Gresik and Batavia, the Barkeba’s (al-Barakba) in Gresik and 
Palembang, or finally the Segaf’s (al-Sakkaf) in Gresik, Semarang and 
Palembang. 


All these indications suggest that one must probably think in terms 
of an Arab maritime-mercantile community, composed primarily of 
family groups, in which no clear distinction could be made between the 
various functions that were performed. Yet the very increase of their 
fleet after 1835, not matched by a proportional growth of their own trade, 
showed that the shipping side of their business had become emancipated 
and was capable of carrying a considerable part of non-Arab trade. This 
can also be seen in the establishment of Arab shipowners in Batavia 
where they partly replaced the declining British fleet. Finally, the fact 
that in 1850 the three largest Arab ships to be registered in Batavia and 
four of the seven ships of the Surabaya Habassij’s were commanded by 
Dutch masters, may be seen as a significant pointer towards this emanci- 
pation. 

Even more than the Arabs, the Chinese served as traders and distri- 
butors on the local retail level. As with the Arabs it is impossible to 
discover the occupation of the Chinese owners mentioned jn the registra- 
tion lists of the Regeringsalmanak, but a close relation is suggested by 
the small average size of their craft in 1820, no more than 45 lasts. 
Although ownership was widely scattered, a few individuals possessed 


(26) Earl, The Eastern Seas, p. 67 mentioned Hassan Habassij as “supposed to be 
the richest merchant and shipowner on the island”, 
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several vessels : Souw Kongko in Batavia had five, and epitomising the 
trade-transport nexus even more was Lim Ketjang of Tegal whose seven 
craft together measured no more than 244 lasts. This concentration 
remained the exception throughout the whole period, but in the 1840s 
a few cases occurred of owners with three or four ships. Amongst them 
was the ’Kapitein der Chineezen’ at Semarang, Tan Hongijang, who 
possessed four vessels of some 260 lasts. Generally Chinese ships were 
of small size, and the fact that only few owner-masters are found suggest 
that during the whole period shipping remained closely related to trade. 
During the period of rapid expansion from 1835 to 1840 and the ensuing 
decade of consolidation also some large ships appeared (of over 100 
lasts), suggesting that they replaced European tonnage, but on the whole 
it seems likely that the Chinese mainly concentrated on the coastal trade. 
This can also be observed through their geographical dispersion : 
although in the 1830’s the major gains were made in Batavia, this was 
paralleled by growth in almost every primary and secondary port (see 
Table 5). This trend was confirmed by the further changes in the 1840s: 
while Chinese ownership in Batavia dropped to almost nil, their shipping 
in minor ports, such as Pekalongan and Joana, increased. This emphasis 
on the smaller trades suggests that despite overall gains, also the Chinese 
lost part of their share jn the major trades to the Arabs. 


One can finally be short about the last group of owners, the native 
Javanese, Sundanese and Madurese. The size of their craft was generally 
small to very small, and they could never contribute significantly to 
anything but their local trades. Even from these they were almost 
entirely expelled: in 1850 their total shipping amounted to no more 
than thirteen vessels of 488 last, an average of just over 30 last. 


* %* * 


After having discussed the changing nature of shipowning on Java, 
it is necessary to investigate the actual employment of the ships. Overall 
statistics of the navigation of Java and Madura do not suffice, as these 
conceal coastal navigation and more importantly identification of the 
individual ships is necessary for a satisfactory structural analysis. Ideally 
the movements of all Javanese vessels should be reconstructed, or at 
least the traffic of the major Javanese ports. Although this task is no 
doubt a gigantic one, it can be accomplished : for Batavia, Semarang and 
Surabaya the shipping intelligence of the Java Government Gazette 
(until 1816), Bataviasche Courant. (1816-1820), the Batavia newspapers 
and finally from 1821 the Javasche Courant, is complete and reliable 
enough for such an undertaking. Such a systematic compilation would 
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provide the indispensable backbone for an understanding of the manage- 
ment of the Javanese fleet, as the following examples may indicate (°"). 

The main area of employment was no doubt the coastal and jnterjnsu- 
lar (including Singapore) trade. Some vessels would be managed as 
regular traders, always or predominantly plying on the same route. This 
was most noticeably the case with the pioneer steamboat Van der 
Capellen that from 1825 maintained a regular service from Batavia to 
Semarang with an occasional excursion to Surabaya, but can also be 
observed for several sailing vessels. Thus in 1830 the ship Oeij Sinjo and 
the brig Pekalongan (both owned by Chinese at Pekalongan) plied 
between Batavia and Pekalongan, the galias Kim Hokhim between 
Batavia and Surabaya, whilst the only regular communication between 
Batavia and Timor Kupang was maintained by the barque Foengsie. 
Other vessels followed a much more irregular pattern, apparently 
folowing demands of the mercantile operations of their owners or the 
demand for freight from others, or both. Thus Miln Haswell & Co’s 
little schooner Molucco (45 last) between May and December 1830 
made the following moves: Rembang-Semarang-Batavia-Tanera-Bata- 
via - Pamanukan - Batavia - Anyer - Batavia - Cirebon - Pamanukan - Ba- 
tavia - Pamanukan - Batavia - Pamanukan - Batavia - Banka- Batavia - 
Pamanukan - Batavia. 


The connection between trading and shipowning was probably 
strongest in the regional trades. Some letters written by one of the most 
prominent Scottish merchants in Batavia, Gillean Maclaine, have sur- 
vived which give an insight into the employment of the vessels of his firm 
Maclaine Watson & Co. and may be regarded as typical for similar 
enterprises (7°). Although Maclaine had originally concentrated on the 
import and export business with England, from 1832 his attention shifted 
to the “country” (regional) trade, for which purpose he also established 
a branch firm in Singapore. For his trade in the region jn 1833 and 1835 


(27) If not indicated otherwise, the information for the following has been taken 
from the shipping intelligence of the Javasche Courant. Complete series of the 
Batavia newspapers can be found in the Museum Pusat of Jakarta, and the 
newspaper library of the Koninklijke Bibliotheek in The Hague, 

(8) These letters from the major part of the Ardtornish Papers, which are in the 
possession of Mrs Greenfield of Scallastie, Kilmartin (Scotland) and repose 
temporarily in the offices of the Strathclyde Regional Council at Lochgilphead 
(Argyll). Letters of relevance for this subject are G. Maclaine to Mrs Maclaine 
(his mother), 2 November 1833 and 14 January 1834 (both in Box 1, folder 2), 
G. Maclaine to John Gregorson of Ardtornish, 6 April 1835 (in Box 1, folder 1). 
G. Maclaine to Angus Maclaine (his brother), 29 December 1827 (in Box 2, 
folder 3), 18 August 1838 and 8 October 1839 (both in Box 1, folder 2). 
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he bought “two very beautiful schooners”, and when a few years later 
he entered the Australian trade he followed the same method. Having 
made his fortune in 1840 he repatriated to Britain on his new-built ship 
Regina of ca. 550 tons burden, with which he probably intended to 
imitate Thornton and re-enter the London-Java trade; unfortunately, 
the ship was lost without trace in the Indian Ocean. 

A similar nexus existed in the Chinese trade. Traditionally this 
commerce had been conducted by Chinese junks and wangkangs, but in 
1819 Deans Scott & Co’s Kumbang Jattie was the first Javanese vessel 
to enter this field (79). Particularly in periods of famine, which from 
the late 1820s became almost chronic, the southern Chinese provinces 
required large imports of rice, and although it was mainly Manila that 
profited also Javanese merchants and shipowners became involved. In 
the 1830s this traffic assumed significance : from 1831 to 1833 no less than 
33 Dutch ships, the great majority from Java, visited Canton (°°). In 
the peak year 1836, when 21,600 koyangs (43,200 tons) of rice were 
exported from Java, 16 colonial vessels arrived in China (*'). One of 
the exporter-shipowners was J. Johannis of Semarang whose ship 
Vrouwe Helena had already visited Canton in 1828 (°*). His vessels were, 
however, by no means exclusively engaged in the rice trade: in 1830-31 
the Vrouwe Helena covered the route Canton-Batavia-Semarang-Tegal- 
Cirebon-Semarang-Canton-Semarang-Batavia-Indramayu-Batavia-Singa- 
pore-Batavia-Riau-Batavia~Banka-Singapore-Batavia-Semarang-Suraba» 
ya-Canton. This complex course suggests the facile interchangeability of 
the ship between trading and freight operations and hence a remarkable 
flexibility of management. In this context the role of the Batavia govern- 
ment must be stressed : with her needs for shipping space for the carriage 
of troops, supplies, and her monopoly products (particularly salt) she 
was by far the most important individual employer of private shipping. 

The foregoing can offer no more than a cursory survey of some of the 
main aspects of Javanese shipping in the period until 1850. Indeed, I 
may have raised more questions than offered explanations. Yet I hope 
with this essay to have provided both a foundation and a stimulant to 
further research. 


(°9) ARA, Nederlandse Factorij Canton 190, letter of recommendation from Gover- 
nor-General Van der Capellen to the Factorij, dated Batavia, 21 June 1819, 

(30) H.B. Morse, Chronicles of the East India Company Trading to China (Oxford 
1926, vol. 4, pp. 253, 325, and 343. 

(1) De Bruijn Kops, Statistiek, vol, 2, p. 85; ARA Sch, NHM 197, letter from 
consul M.J. Senn van Basel to the N.H.M., dated Canton, 26 January 1837, 

(#2) Nationaal Maritiem Museum, Amsterdam, Inv. Nr. B 199 (2) I 225: log of the 
ship Wilhelmina en Maria, 15 November 1828. 


